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Vacation Time 


When YOU receive this copy of your 
WeE Wispom, school days will be com- 
ing to a close for this term, and you will 
be full of plans for your vacations. We shall 
be thinking of vacation days, too. When I 
look at the picture on our June cover, I can 
hardly wait for the time to come to pack my 
car and start for the mountains! Little black 
bears like this one are friends of mine, and 
so are all the other creatures that live in our 
forests. 

Did you ever stop to think what our woods 
and forests and prairies would be like if 
there were no friends like these in them? 
They would be dreary places, wouldn't 
they? But drearier still would be a land 
that was also without trees and shrubs. 

Each year when vacation days begin, I ask 
the Father to help us all to protect our beau- 
tiful forests from terrible fires that destroy 
thousands and thousands of acres of timber 
each year. Fire not only destroys our beauti- 
ful trees, but it destroys most of the tiny 
wild creatures that make their homes in the 
forests, many of the larger animals, and 
many of the birds. Some of you have lost 
your homes through fire, and you can easily 
understand the suffering that even a small 
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Is Here Again! 


fire causes. None of us would want to bring 
such suffering to any of God’s wild creatures. 

Very, very few destructive fires are caused 
by boys or girls. I know of only one or two 
for which boys or girls were responsible. 


When a forest fire breaks out, no one would 4 


expect you to join the ranks of the fire 
fighters to put it out, but you can do some- 
thing that is very important in protecting our 
lovely vacation lands. You can be careful 
when you use matches at home and away 
from home; you can watch grownups when 
they make fires, to see that no live embers 
are caught up by the wind to burst into flame 
elsewhere; you can watch and help to see 
that campfires are put out before you leave 
a camping spot; you can caution grownups 
about throwing cigarette butts from cars 
when driving along streets and highways. 

God can use every one of us to help keep 
our forests green and our animals and birds 
safe and happy. 

A happy vacation to you! 


EDITOR. 
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By Gladys Wion 


Tue GIRAFFE looks so funny 
To us. Do you s’pose 

That we look as funny 
To her? No one knows. 


Her head seems too small; 
Her legs seem too long. 

She looks like a puzzle 
Put together all wrong. 


She has spots like a leopard 
And camel-like knees; 

To take a short nap, 
She leans against trees. 


She hasn’t much voice, 

Just a soft moo or whinny. 
But how she can run— 

Like a whinger-dum-dinny! 


Her eyes are so lovely, 
Her expression so sweet; 
Her long tapered nose 
Is so dainty and neat 


That you'll want to love hex. 
If you must pet her, 
You should climb a tree; 
You can reach her much better. 
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Street Chl, 


BY OLIVE RAMBO COOK 


What the Story Told Before 


It was a gray February afternoon. Bill 
MacGregor sloshed home through the dirty 
snow, Carrying two packages of garden seed 
that his teacher had given him. Bill had 
lived with his grandmother on Crooked 
Street for two years. The houses were shabby 
and weather-beaten, and the old city dump 
back of them almost spilled into their yards. 

Grandma could remember when the dump 
was a green pasture, with wild flowers and 
thick grass. In his mind, Bill saw it, too, and 
wished he could push the cinders and junk 
into the ditch and rake the land clean and 
bring back the grass and flowers. Suddenly, 
he broke into a run, heading for old Benjy’s 
Sell-or-Swap Shop up the street. 

“Benjy, I want to clean up the dump— 
have grass and flowers growing, like in the 
country. I thought maybe you'd help,” Bill 


said earnestly. “Do you know of any way 
kids could clean up the dump? There’re 
heavy things there, big chunks of cement and 
that old streetcar.” 

“Sure, I know ways,” Benjy said. 

“T’ll talk it over with the other kids,” Bill 
said. He met Kathy Johnson, coming up the 
street. Kathy was in the fifth grade, too. She 
had a package of pea seed and one of cab- 
bage seed. Bill told Kathy his plan. 

“The kids will all want to help,” Kathy 
said. 

They all met at Grandma’s house that 
night, and the next day they started to clean 
up the dump. By the middle of March the 
dump was cleared of everything except the 
old streetcar. Its windowpanes were gone; 
the upholstering was rotted and hanging in 
tatters; and it was sunk so deep into the 
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earth that the lower step was flush with the 
ground. 

“If we just had some money,” Linda 
sighed as they looked at the streetcar, “we 
could fix it up and paint it. It would make 
a grand clubhouse.” 

“We'd need a gold mine for that,” Bill 
said. 

Tuffy squatted down to peer underneath 
the old streetcar. Suddenly, he yelled and 
pulled Bill down beside him and pointed 
underneath. “Look!” he said. “We've got a 
gold mine right here in front of us!” 


PART TWO 


B ENJY hurried back with the boys, unable 
to believe their good luck. He got down on 
his knees and squinted under the streetcar, 
an amazed look on his face. “You're right, 
boys! I can see the very top edge of the 
wheels. Why someone didn’t find them and 
sell ‘em for scrap during all these years, 
I'll never know. City gives anybody the right 
to what he finds in the dump.” 

“How much are they worth, Benjy?” Bill’s 
voice shook. 

“The four of them will weigh close to 
two hundred pounds each, and with the 
axles, that should bring you nearly fifteen 
dollars!” 

“Fifteen dollars! We can paint the street- 
car!” Kathy danced up and down. 

“We got to have that ball and bat,” Tuffy 
interrupted. 

“And a croquet set,” Stubby put in. 

“Say, we don’t have any money yet,” Bill 
said. “Let’s get to digging.” 

Everybody took turns. Finally, the jack 
was put underneath, and inch by inch the old 
streetcar was lifted, and rocks were shoved 
under the body to hold it up. 
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At last the wheels and axles were off, and 
the scrapman came and hauled them away, 
with the officers of the dump riding with 
him. Later, they came back, shouting and 
waving. They had $15.86. 

That evening the families gathered on the 
cleared land under the big elm tree—the 
Francettis, the Westers, Mr. Wong, the 
Johnsons, Benjy, Grandma, and others. Ey- 
erybody on Crooked Street came. Bill could 
hardly talk, he was so happy. 


“We got $15.86 for the scrap we sold. 
Now, we want help in deciding the best way 
to spend it.” 

“We got to have that baseball and bat,” 
Tuffy said’ with determination. “And we 
should have a catcher’s mitt.” 

“A croquet set, as I’ve mentioned before,” 
Stubby said. 

“And white paint and boards—for the 
clubhouse,” Kathy added. 
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and “It would be very nice if we could spare 
vay, a little to buy seed potatoes and beans and 
vith corn to plant in the garden. Everybody could 
and work and have a share,” Grandma said. 

“We're willing to work hard,’ Mrs. 
the Francetti said quickly. Other heads nodded 
-the agreement. 


the “But our money won't buy all that, will 

Ev- §§ it, Benjy?” Bill asked anxiously. 

ould Benjy shook his head. The crowd grew 
silent. 


“Let’s go down to Goben’s General Store. 
He’s got everything we want,” Tuffy said 
quickly. “‘He knows us. Maybe if we get 
it all at his place, he'll give us a discount 

for cash.” 
So they went to the store and told Mr. 
Goben. ‘Why it’s a fine idea,” he said. 
dump will be like a little park. It will make 
this whole end of town look better. I'll let 
you have everything at cost, except the white 
paint, and I'll give you that,” he said with 
a wide grin. “It’s in gallon buckets. It’s a 
little old and will need a lot of stirring, but 
there’s enough to paint the old streetcar and 
other things, too. Nothing spruces up a place 


boy came racing toward them, 
ving a paper and yelling. 


like white paint. And there’s a pile of wood- 
en boxes behind the store. I sell ‘em for 
sold. kindling, but if you can use ’em, take ’em. 
: way Maybe you could patch up the old streetcar.” 
They gave a cheer for Mr. Goben. 
bat,” “And we got $2.37 left for something 
1 we else,” Kathy said as they walked jubilantly 
back to Crooked Street. 
ore,” It was the spark they needed. Everybody 
pitched in and never stopped until the day 
r the J grew dark. The big garden was spaded. 
Vegetables were planted in the center. 
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Our Special Place 
By Dorothy Faubion 


Birds that chirp and birds that twitter, 
Birds that sing or trill, 

All are singing as God taught them. 
They obey His will. 


Flowers tall and flowers tiny, 
Flowers of every hue, 

All are blooming as God taught them. 
They obey Him, too. 


Wind and rain and frost and snowfall, 
Moon and stars and sun, 

All obey the God who made them— 
Each and every one. 


Every child of every color, 
Every happy face, 

In God’s lovely plan of living 
Has his special place! 


Around the edge they planted a few flower 
seed that the teacher had given them. 

At the other end of the cleared land the 
ball diamond was laid out, and also a cro- 
quet ground. In between was the old street- 
car and the big elm tree. The old bricks 
were used to build an outdoor oven, and 
boards, painted white, were laid on empty 
oil drums for tables. Swings made from the 
rope hung from the limbs of the tree, and 
the last of the money was spent for grass 
seed. 

But the old streetcar made the most dif- 
ference of all. With Benjy telling them 
how, they leveled and patched, took out 
some seats, put in an old table with nail 
kegs for chairs, put up a shelf for books, 
and tacked bright pictures from magazines 
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Dear God, Your gifts 


Of birds and flowers 
Help fill my day 
With happy hours. 


on the wall. And the streetcar was painted 
white, inside and out. 

“It’s just beautiful,” Kathy said, looking 
at the dump and then up Crooked Street. 
“Bill, I just couldn’t stand it if anything 
happened now!” 

Bill looked at the garden and then at the 
ball diamond, and a lump came in his throat. 
“T couldn’t stand it either. But the city’s not 
going to bother about this little bit of land. 
Nothing is going to happen.” 

But something did happen! The very next 
morning a big truck came down Crooked 
Street, drove in, and started to unload right 
on the ball diamond. 

“Hey, you!” Tuffy yelled. “Get off of 
there! That’s our ball diamond.” 

The man looked around, scowled, and 
pulled over onto the croquet ground. 

“No! No! You can’t unload there either,” 
Bill yelled as he came, running, a terrible 
fear sweeping over him. “Mister,” he panted, 
staring up into the face of the truck driver, 
“we've worked for weeks and weeks, clear- 
ing this off and carrying junk to the ditch. 
We just got it finished.” 

“Junior, that’s too bad. You should have 


asked the mayor or the council. I've got my 
orders: unload at the old city dump on 
Crooked Street. And this is it. There'll be 
a lot more, too!” 

“Not if I can help it!” Tuffy picked up a 
rock. 

“No, Tuffy, no!” Bill grabbed Tuffy’s arm. 
“You'll get us all into tzouble.” 

Kathy came running, horrified at what 
was happening. 

The driver looked sourly around the 
group. “I’m going to report you for inter- 
fering with the business of the city. And 
I'll be back, too.” He shifted gears and 
rumbled away. 

“Well, anyway, he didn’t unload.” Tuffy 
let the rock slid from his fingers. 

“But he’s coming back,” Kathy cried bro- 
kenly. “He'll dump stuff on the garden and 
the grass. He’ll ruin everything!” 

“What can they do to us for ‘interfering 
with the business of the city’?”’ Stubby asked 
soberly. 

Bill tried to hide the worry in his heart. 
“Let’s go talk with Benjy,” he said. 

Benjy listened gravely. “If the city wants 
to dump there, they can—it’s their land. 
We knew that.” He looked at the stricken 
faces. “You could go to see the mayor and 
tell him what you’ve done; but, honestly, 
I don’t think it would do a mite of good. 
He’s a busy man and can’t be bothered with 
small affairs.” 

They filed silently out of the room and 
down the street. 

“It’s all my fault we cleaned off the 
dump.” Bill choked a little over the words. 
“And I'll take the blame. I'll go see the 
mayor and tell him exactly how it was. And 
if he does something to me because it’s city 
property, I'll——” 

“T'll go with you,” Tuffy said gruffly. “I 
worked on the dump, too.” 
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“So did I.” Kathy and Stubby and a dozen 
other voices spoke up. Suddenly, they all 
became quiet, as a car drove in and parked 
near the ball diamond. Two men got out. 
One of them was thin and had a notebook 
sticking out of his pucket. The other was 
short and was carrying a camera. Bill took a 
deep breath, and a cold chill began creeping 
up his back. That truck driver sure had not 
waited long to report them. 

“I’m Tony Metz,” the thin man said as he 
came toward them. “This is my friend Walt. 
We want to ask some questions and take 
some pictures. You sure changed the looks 
of the old dump. Just who is responsible 
for all this?” 

“I am,” Bill said quietly. 

“We all helped,” Tuffy said. “We elected 
officers. Bill is the manager; Stubby and I, 
we're assistant managers; and Kathy is the 
treasurer. We're all together.” 

“How did you get all the stuff moved, 
and why did you do it?” Tony Metz asked 
as he began writing in his notebook. The 
camera clicked. 

Bill felt his mouth get dry, but somehow 
the words came out. “We carried it or pulled 
it with pulleys. Benjy showed us how. We 
did it because we wanted a place to play 
and to raise a garden.” 

“Didn’t you know it was city property and 
they might want to use it again?” 

Bill nodded, tight-lipped. 

“Mister, they hadn’t dumped a thing here 
for two years,” Tuffy broke in. “And we 
didn’t think they ever would again.” 

“We spent money on it, too,” Kathy said 
brokenly, “that we dug right out of the 
ground.” 

“You found money buried in the dump?” 
Tony said quickly. 

“Not real money,” Bill explained, and 
he told them how much they got for the 
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wheels and axles and what they bought with 
the money. Tony’s pencil was flying. 

“But Mr. Goben gave us the paint for 
the clubhouse and the boxes to mend it,” 
Tuffy said firmly. “Wasn't any dump money 
went into that.” 

Pictures were taken of the garden, of the 
clubhouse, and of the ditch. The lump in 
Bill’s throat got so big he could hardly 
speak. Kathy wiped her eyes. 

“Now, about Benjy,” Tony said at last. 
“Where does he live?” 

“Up the street,” Bill said miserably, “but 
we don’t want him mixed up in this.” Tony 
put the notebook in his pocket. 

“We're going to see the mayor and ex- 
plain things,” Bill said hopefully. 

“I'd wait and go in the morning,” Tony 
said. “He’s got a mighty important council 
meeting tonight, and he'll probably be busy 
all afternoon. Thanks for telling us what 
you've done. You'll be hearing about this— 
with all the evidence we have.” 

The men drove away. Kathy leaned 
against the clubhouse and burst into tears. 
“Evidence!” Tuffy spit out the word, “to 

(Please turn to page 40) 


BY FLORENCE TAYLOR 


Dear God, I try 

To clear my mind 
Le Of every thought 

s That is not kind. 
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By Paul Tulien 


| BRONSON pulled a single letter out 
of the post office box. To his dismay, he saw 
it was addressed to Thomas Jefferson Bron- 
son. Hastily, he thrust it into his pocket be- 
fore the boys who were with him could see 
it. 

“What did you get, Tommy?” Henry 
Stevens asked. 

“A letter,” Tommy said. “A birthday card, 
I guess.” 

“Let's see it,” Henry said. 

“It’s nothing to see,” Tommy said a little 
shortly. “It’s just a birthday card.” 

“Well, you needn’t get sore. I just wanted 
to see if it had one of those new stamps on 
it.” 

“It’s just an ordinary stamp,” Tommy said. 

“Who's it from?” Bert Neal asked. 

“Aunt Mabel, I guess.” 

“Aw, it’s from a girl,” Henry said. 
“Tommy’s got a girl back East.” 

“T haven't either!” Tommy said. ‘It’s from 
Aunt Mabel.” 

“Let's see it then,” Henry insisted. 

“It’s nothing to see. It’s just a birthday 
card.” 

“Aw, it’s from a girl,” Henry said. “Let's 
take it from him, Bert.” 

“Cut it out, you guys!” Tommy pleaded. 
He tried desperately to keep the others from 
his pocket, but after a short scuffle Henry 
grasped the crumpled letter. 

“Thomas Jefferson Bronson,’” he read. 
“Is that your name, Tommy?” 
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Name Honor 


“What if it is?” Tommy asked a little 
sullenly. 

“But you always said you didn’t have a 
middle name.” 


Tommy did not answer. Outside the post 
office, he separated from the other boys, 
as they lived in different directions. 

He had been glad when his family had 
moved hundreds of miles from their old 
home in the East. Now, he had thought, no 
one would know or would find out that his 
given name was Thomas Jefferson. 

Now he would be free from the teasing 
that went with this famous name. When he 
was little, the teasing had made him cry. In 
later years he had fought his tormentors, 
but that did not help, as he could not lick 
everyone. 
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Months had gone by in his new home— 
the happiest months at school that he had 
ever known. It had been pleasant to come 
to school and to hear no one shouting, 
“Here comes Thomas Jefferson,” or making 
some comment about the Declaration of In- 
dependence. But now things would never 
be the same again. 


It turned out as he had expected. As he 
approached the school the next morning, 
someone shouted, “Here comes Thomas Jef- 
ferson!” Tommy walked on, ignoring the 
shouts. 

Just outside the schoolhouse door, Henry 
Stevens stood, grinning. “Is that the Dec- 
laration of Independence in your pocket?” 
he asked. 
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Instantly, Tommy’s fist shot out. Henry 
staggered backwards, blood dripping from 
his nose. 


Now, Tommy knew he was in for real 
trouble. He really had not intended to hit 
so hard. But school had been so pleasant, 
and now it would never be again. And it 
was Henry’s fault. 


Later in the day Tommy faced Mr. Austin, 
the principal, in his office. “Why did you 
do it, Tommy?” Mr. Austin asked. 

“I got mad and didn’t think. Where I 
came from, the kids were always teasing 
me about my name, and now it'll be the 
same here.” 

‘‘Are you ashamed of your name, Tommy? 
If you weren't, I don’t think they would find 
it so much fun to tease you.” 

Tommy did not answer. No one ever 
understood. 

Mr. Austin held out a book. “I want you 
to write a review of this book on Thomas 
Jefferson and read it to your class Friday 
afternoon. I’m letting you off easy this time, 
Tommy.” 

“Yes, sir,” Tommy said, But to himself, 
he thought, “What’s easy about that? A 
lot of the kids would be grinning at him 
as he stood before them. And after school, 
they would yell, “Thomas Jefferson,’ and 
make silly remarks about the Declaration of 
Independence.” 

That evening Tommy began reading the 
book, half-heartedly. Why had Mr. Austin 
given him this punishment? It was about the 
worst anyone could think of. 

Why weren’t the other kids punished for 
teasing him? It wasn’t fair. If Mr. Austin 
had had to endure all the gibes that he had 
taken, he would know how Tommy felt. He 
turned the pages carelessly, glancing at a 
line here and there. 
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Then his interest was aroused. Thomas 
Jefferson, it seemed, had been the victim 
of taunts, too, but infinitely worse ones. 
As he read on, his own hurt was forgotten 
in the greater injustice the famous statesman 
had suffered. 

After all, for himself it had just been 
good-natured teasing without a trace of 
malice behind it. But for Jefferson it had 
been the cruel abuse of those who hated 
him because they hated the ideals for which 
he stood. 

Yet, Jefferson had not attempted to answer 
the false accusations, knowing how futile it 
would be. Instead, he had devoted the 
greater part of his life in the service of the 
young nation he loved. 

Friday afternoon when Tommy stood up 
in front of the class, he saw Henry grinning 
at him. Instead of getting mad, he grinned 
back. When he happened to glance at Henry 
a few minutes later, he saw that the grin 


was gone from his face. And he saw that 
not only Henry but everyone in the class 
was listening intently. 

“Thomas Jefferson died a poor man,” 
Tommy read in conclusion, “because he 
neglected his own affairs in the service of 
his country. 

“Now, I don’t expect to become a great 
man like Thomas Jefferson, because very few 
men are so great. But we can all—wherever 
we live, whatever we do—serve our country 
by being good citizens. 

“And I shall never again be ashamed of 
my name or try to hide it, but I shall feel 
honored that I am Thomas Jefferson’s coun- 
tryman.” 

For a few moments there was silence. 
Then Henry Stevens, grinning again, 
shouted, “Hurrah for Thomas Jefferson! 
And for Thomas Jefferson Bronson!” And 
the next moment all the others joined in the 
applause. 


Our Bozo 


BY KITTY PARSONS 


We have a squirrel friend who lives 
Out in the big oak tree, 

And every single day he comes 
To visit Dick and me. 


We call him Bozo, and he eats 
Most everything in sight; 

And Mother tells him all the time 
It really isn’t right 


For him to be a little pig, 
And he should be more kind 

To little birds who need good food 
And leave some crumbs behind. 
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He’s selfish; but when he comes and raps 
Upon our windowpane, 

He looks so sweet that someone runs 
And gives him scraps again. 
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By Adele Haberlein 


—_ dear! Come in and set the table. 
Daddy will be home pretty soon now.” Mrs. 
Welch’s cheery voice carried clearly from 
the open kitchen window to the place be- 
hind the big willow tree where Kathy Welch 
and Marianne Carter were playing jacks. 

“Don’t you go one step, Kathy,” Mari- 
anne said. “Why should you have to work 
all the time? We have two maids, and I 
don’t have to do a thing, and neither does my 
mother. Why can’t your father pay to have 
your work done? Think how happy you 
could be if you didn’t have a thing you had 
to do.” 

It was a familiar story. Kathy listened to 
it almost every day, and sometimes it made 
her feel very sorry for herself. Why didn’t 
Daddy make a lot of money? Why should 
she have to help with the work? Why? 
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Sometimes she wished that the Carters 


had never moved into the big house next 
door; but when Marianne would let her 
forget about the difference in the money 
their fathers made, Kathy was glad to have 
her for a friend. They had fun then. Mari- 
anne always could figure out a new game 
to play, and she came through the gap in 
the hedge between the two yards with a 
treat of some kind, no matter how many 
trips she made in a day. Maybe she would 
bring new coloring books—one for Kathy 
and one for herself—or pralines or ice cream 
for them and for Kathy’s little sister, Donna. 

They would have a fine time for a while, 
and then Marianne would begin to brag 
about how rich they were and to talk about 
how unhappy Kathy must be. 

It was the same when Kathy went over 
to the Carters’. The girls would play table 
tennis or darts in the game room, or they 
would watch T.V. Sometime during the af- 
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ternoon, Marianne would call to the down- 
stairs maid, “Kathy and I will have a tea 
party on the patio.” Then she would look 
carefully at Minnie to see what kind of 
humor she was in before making up her 
mind how much to ask Minnie to do. If 
Minnie looked a bit glum, Marianne would 
say airily, “Oh, well, just some orange floats 
today.” 

Before Minnie was well out of hearing, 
Marianne would whisper, “I really believe 
she is jealous because Mother doesn’t have 
to do anything but have fun. And I’m going 
to be just like Mother when I grow up and 
get married.” 


Mrs. Welch called again. “Hurry, honey. 
Daddy is due any minute, and he never has 
time to waste at noon, you know.” 

“Tll have to go,” Kathy said. Scooping 
up a handful of jacks, she jumped to her 
feet. 

“Oh, well, go on then,” Marianne said 
crossly. “Be a servant like your mother if 
you want to,” and she stalked toward home. 

Kathy laughed. It seemed so funny to 
think of her mother as being a servant. 
Mother always had lots of fun doing any- 
thing that needed to be done. 

Mrs. Welch was singing “Count Your 
Blessings” in her best church-choir voice as 
Kathy went into the kitchen, but she stopped 
to say, “The salads are ready, dear. You can 
set them on when you get the table set. 
First, take a look at Donna’s hands. They 
will be about as usual, I imagine, so wash 
them while you are washing your own.” 

Four-year-old Donna looked up at Kathy 
with an impish grin and held out her hands, 
palms up. 

They were as black as Kathy had ever 
seen them. 

“All tanned,” Donna said. 
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“I'd say they are burned black,” Kathy 
answered. 

The girls giggled as they washed their 
hands. 

The Welches were having home-baked 
beans for lunch, and Kathy could scarcely 
wait for her father to say grace and serve, 
Baked beans are the best-smelling things 
in the world, she thought, drawing in a 
deep breath. Then she gave an extra sniff 
as her plate was set in front of her. 

“I s’pose Marianne is having fruit salad 
and fancy sandwiches for lunch,” she said 
aloud, “but give me Mother’s good old 
baked beans.” 

“Oh, by the way,” Mr. Welch said, “I 
saw the duchess a minute ago, but she didn’t 
see me. No, sir, she couldn’t, with her head 
held up so high. Now what do you suppose 
I should do to get back in favor with her 
highness?” 

Kathy wanted to say, “You should hire 
two maids so Mother and I wouldn't have a 
thing to do.” But she only looked down at 
her plate and said nothing. 

Mr. Welch leaned over and tweaked her 
ear. “Oh, I like Marianne, honey; and I’m 
glad you have a little friend right next door. 
Only don’t get to be too much like her. 
You suit me fine just the way you are. Now, 
where’s a big smile?” 

Kathy smiled, as she always did when 
Daddy teased her. 

He put his hand under her chin and tilted 
her face up to his. “It’s a shame,” he said, 
“to wipe off anything as lovely as that 
smile.” But he bent down and kissed her 
just the same. 

It was while they were washing dishes 
that Mrs. Welch said—as though she were 
talking to herself—‘‘It does seem odd that 
I always have time to wash and iron and 
cook and clean, but just let me plan to do an 
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extra job—no matter how simple—and 
something always pops up to interfere.” 

Kathy looked at her mother questioningly. 

“T haven’t told you, Kathy,” her mother 
explained, “but I’m going to have to ask you 
to stay right here this afternoon. If Mari- 
anne comes over, that is all right, but I want 
you to see that nothing goes wrong here at 
home and to take care of Donna. Mrs. Trim- 
ble called a while ago. She needs help with 
her canning. She can’t screw the lids down 
tight enough.” 

“So you are to be the screwer-downer,” 
Kathy said. “O.K., I'll be the cop on this 
beat until you get back.” 

Mrs. Welch looked at her daughter lov- 
ingly. “You are such a comfort, Kathy. You 
can do almost anything that needs to be 
done around the house. Why, you could even 
take my place,’ she added with a laugh. 

Kathy flung an arm around her mother. 
“Oh, nobody ever could do that—ever.” 

Donna pushed in between them, and Mrs. 
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Welch tapped her lightly on the forehead. 
“Yes, missy, you can do a lot of things, 
too—like emptying this garbage.’” And she 
handed the pan to Donna. 

Kathy laughed at Donna’s wry face. Then 
she said, ‘But sometimes I learn to do things 
the hard way—for you.” 

“Meaning what?” her mother asked. 

“Oh, like the time I wanted to fry the 
eggplant. Remember how I had egg all over 
the table and batter all over the stove for 
you to clean up?” 

“But it paid off, Kathy. The very next 
week you did it right.” 


Kathy felt a surge of pride and warm 
happiness all through her. How well she 
remembered. Mother had been late getting 
home, and it was Daddy’s bowling night— 


She made a fan of the cards and held them up. 
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In the garden where it’s quiet 
And a little bird sings, 

I talk to God 

About many things. 

And then, while I listen, 

God speaks to me 

Through my thoughts and the lovely 
Things I see. 

I like it in the garden 

Where a little bird sings 
And God and I talk 

About many things. 


when supper was supposed to be right on 
time. 

How hot and tired Kathy was when 
Mother finally got home, but she was happy 
—happier than she had ever been in her 
life. 

The table was set. Sliced tomatoes and 
bread and butter and tall glasses of milk 
were at each place. On the back of the stove 
was the big blue platter, piled with golden- 
brown slices of eggplant. 

Kathy was standing on a low stool, watch- 
ing the last two pieces carefully before tak- 
ing them out of the pan when Mother 
walked in. 

Before even taking off her hat, Mother 
had held Kathy close for a long minute. 
Then Daddy had come in. 

“How good everything smells,” he said. 
He put his cool hands against Kathy’s burn- 
ing cheeks, “And everything looks mighty 
good, too,” he said, “but the very best part 
of the whole dinner we can’t eat. I mean 
our little sweetheart here.” 
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Kathy came back to the present with a 
start. 

“What was it, Mother, that you wanted 
to do this afternoon? The extra job, I 
mean.” 

“Oh, it was nothing important at all, 
Kathy. For a long time I have planned to 
get at our Fibber McGee closet on the back 
porch. When today started out so beautiful 
and so bright, I said to myself, ““This is it 
—the ideal time to surprise that old catchall. 
But it really doesn’t make too much differ- 
ence. Nothing can fall out of it if no one 
opens the door.” 

They laughed, remembering the many 
times everything had fallen out. 

The girls watched their mother out of 
sight. Then Kathy said, “You know what 
I'm going to do right now?” 

Donna shook her head. Her eye were two 
big questions as she faced her sister. 

“I’m going to clean that closet, and you 
can help.” 

She got a dust cloth, scissors, and a roll 
of white shelf paper before opening the 
closet door. It was fun. Several things did 
spill out when the door was opened—a 
jumping rope, a little can of white enamel, 
and Mother’s toe rubbers. 

“Can you guess what is in that red box 
away back on this shelf,” Kathy asked when 
she had pulled out enough of the junk to 
begin to see what was left. 

Donna could not guess, but she reached 
up with one chubby arm and brought out 
the box. 

“Open it,” Kathy said. “We've looked 
everywhere for those dominoes except on 
that shelf. Why don’t you build a bridge or 
something while I do this?” 

Donna soon tired of bridge-building. Long 
fingers of sunlight were reaching into the 
porch. They felt cozy and warm, so she 
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stretched out on the floor and was soon fast 
asleep. 

Kathy squatted down to rest. She had 
fresh white paper on the last shelf to be 
cleaned and was debating just what would 
have to go back on it and what could be 
thrown away when Marianne walked in. 
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“Why, Kathy Welch, I never saw you so 
dirty in all my life. And what a mess!”” She 
looked at the littered floor in disgust. “I 
guess you are just a scullery maid at heart, 
and I don’t understand you at all. You even 
look as if you are enjoying yourself.” 

(Please turn to page 28) 
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Arn David, the young shepherd, slew 
Goliath, the Philistine giant, King Saul was 
well pleased with him and sent him to many 
battle fronts. One day as Saul and David 
were returning from a victory over the 
Philistines, women carrying stringed instru- 
ments and timbrels, which are small hand 
drums, came out to meet them. Joyous be- 
cause there would now be a time of peace, 
the women sang: 

“Saul hath slain his thousands, 

And David his ten thousands.” 

The fact that the women gave David more 
praise than they gave him made Saul fall 
into a jealous rage. The more he thought 
about the joyous song of the women, the 
angrier he became. He did not want David 
to become a popular hero. The next thing he 
knew the people would be wanting to make 
this shepherd boy their king. 
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Jealousy of those who have more friends, 
more ability, or more nice things than we 
have can lead to hatred. And so it was with 
Saul. The next day while David was playing 
his lyre for the king, he happened to look 
up. He saw Saul’s arm raised high, holding 
a spear. Alert and quick-moving, David was 
able to escape. 

Saul wanted to get his rival out of sight, 
so he made David commander of the army. 
Because David constantly looked to God 
for guidance, he succeeded in whatever he 
did. Although distressed by the king’s hos- 
tility, he did not hate Saul in return. 

When David first came to the palace, he 
and King Saul’s son Jonathan became good 
friends. They practiced archery and roamed 
the countryside together. This beautiful 
friendship continued even after Saul came 
to fear and hate David. One day after a 
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hike over a rocky hillside, they were rest- 
ing. Jonathan wanted to show his love for 
David, so he stripped off his royal cloak 
and placed it around his friend’s shoulders. 
Then he gave David his armor—even his 
sword and his handsomely carved bow. The 
boys swore to be friends forever. Those who 
saw them returning to the palace knew that 
David, the shepherd boy, had become the 
best friend of Jonathan, son of King Saul. 

Although Saul turned against David, Jona- 
than remained loyal; he understood that his 
father was not well and that dark moods 
and fits of temper often led him into actions 
that Saul later regretted. 

Saul remembered that the prophet Samuel 
had told him God would take the throne of 
Israel from Saul and give it to another. He 
was tortured by the worry that David might 
be the one God had chosen to overthrow 
Saul and set himself up as king. He thought 
up new schemes for getting David out of 
the way. One of his plans involved his 
daughter Michal. Finding that Michal and 
David were in love, Saul said to David, 
“You shall now be my son-in-law.” 

Nothing could have delighted David more 
than to have the dark-haired, lovely Michal 
as his bride. He knew he could not give the 
elaborate marriage presents that were ex- 
pected of one who married a princess, but 
Saul declared that all he wanted of David 
was that he should go to war against the 
Philistines. Saul’s plan was that while fight- 
ing the Philistines David would perish. 
However, David came through many battles 
unharmed; and Saul, seeing how the people 
loved David, was afraid not to keep his 
part of the bargain. So he let Michal marry 
David. Now, Saul was more determined 
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than ever to get rid of David. 

A short time later Saul told his son Jona- 
than that he meant to kill David. Jonathan 
warned David to hide in a secret place. 
Meanwhile, Jonathan spoke to Saul, remind- 
ing him how David had slain Goliath and 
how bravely he had led the army. “Let not 
the king sin against his servant David,” 
begged Jonathan, “because he has not sinned 
against you, and because his deeds have been 
of great service to you.” 

Touched by the words of his son, Saul 
said, ‘‘As the Lord lives, David shall not be 
put to death.” 

Then Jonathan called his friend from 
hiding, and David went to the palace once 
more. Saul meant to try to love David as 
before, but hatred came into his heart, and 
again he attempted to kill David with his 
spear. When we try to keep good resolutions 
without seeking God’s help, we, too, are 
apt to fail. 

David fled to the house where he and 
Michal lived. As he told Michal what had 
happened, her dark eyes were thoughtful. 
Gloom filled the room as Michal said, “If 
you do not save your life tonight, tomorrow 
you will be killed.” 

Already, messengers had been sent to 
watch the house and to keep David a pris- 
oner. Michal laid out a few pieces of cloth- 
ing and some bread and figs for David to 
take to a place of hiding. Then, tearing a 
blanket into strips, she knotted it into a 
rope. Next, Michal took an image, a dummy 
figure of a man, laid it on the bed, put a 
pillow of goat’s hair at its head, and cov- 
ered the image with the bedclothes. “When 
messengers come, I will tell them you are 
sick,” said Michal. 

Bidding David a quick, but tender, fare- 
well, Michal lowered him through a win- 
dow. David stole silently into the darkness. 

(Please turn to page 29) 
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I trust in God. ® If anything troubles 
me, I remember to be still and listen 
for God to tell me what to do, just as 
Jesus did. 


I trust God to give me whatever I need. 
God has a world full of good things for 
all of us to use and enjoy. | am thank- 
ful to Him for His goodness. 


I pray that I may learn to control my 
temper. ® I ask God to show me how to 
keep from becoming angry. I want to 
be kind and patient, as Jesus was. 


I am never alone. ® God is right here 
with me, and He is with the thousands 
of other boys and girls who are read- 
ing these words right now. 


“God is my health, I can’t be sick; 

God is my strength, unfailing, quick.” 
Because God created me to be like 
Himself, the real godlike part of me is 
well and strong. 


I put my trust in God today. ® God is 
taking care of me, and | am calm, 
peaceful, well, and happy. 


Today I do whatever I have to do with 
joy. ® I work cheerfully and happily 
because God works with me. 


A good habit can be a good friend be. 


cause it reminds you to do just the righj 
thing at the right time. Talking with 
God each morning is one of the beg 
habits any person can have. 


Wherever I am, God is. ® Because God 
is everywhere, I am never alone; He 
is with me always, to guide me and 
help me. 


Thank You, God, for giving me aq 
happy home. ® Our home is full of love 
and cheer. I help to keep our home a 
happy place by being happy. 


I thank You, God, that Your will for all 
is health and happiness. ® Any sickness 
or injury can be healed through Your 
loving power that is in us. 


I look for the good in everyone. ® | treat 
others as I want them to treat me, and 
I help them by thinking of them as 
children of God. 


Thank You, God, for caring for me. ® / 
know that everyone is Your child and 
I am thankful that You love and care 
for all. I will try to be a loving friend 
to everyone. 


I think only good thoughts. 8 | do not 
think of things that are unpleasant or 
wrong; I keep my thoughts on what is 
good and true. 


“The light of God surrounds me; 

The love of God infolds me; 

The power of God protects me; 

The presence of God watches over me; 
Wherever I am, God is!” 
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God loves me. ® | try to do what | be- 
lieve He would want me to do, and | 
know that He is pleased with me when 
I obey Him. 


Thank You, God, for my healthy body. 
I know that Your will is for me and 
all of Your children to be well and 
strong always. 


I love others because God first loved 
me. ® I do not hold grudges; I forgive 
hurts and unkindness. I let God's love 
fill my heart. 


I let God's love shine through me. ® | 
show others that I love them by being 
thoughtful of their comfort and by do- 
ing little acts of kindness. 


“All things I am, can do, and be, 
Through Christ, the Truth that is in me.” 
No task given me is too hard because 


_ Jesus Christ works with me. 


God's love is always with me. ® God's 
love comes to me through the love of 
my parents, my family, my teachers, 
and my friends. 


Father, lead me in the right path. 
When I must decide what is right for 
me, I get still and ask God's guidance. 
Then I know what to do, and I do it. 


God's love never fails. " He has a plan 
for me. I know that His plan is always 
good, that His love will never end. 


Thank You, God, for the good things 
in my life. ® | have a wonderful body, 
a wonderful family, church, and school. 
I live in a beautiful, wonderful world. 


God helps me remember to be kind 
and thoughtful of others. = I want to 
do my part to make the world peaceful 
by being loving and helpful. 


God is blessing me with love and kind- 
ness now. ® As | am loving and kind 
toward others, love and kindness come 
to me from everywhere. 


God bless this day. ® To get the most 
out of this bright, new day, I will be 
careful to think, speak, and do only 
that which is good and kind and help- 
ful. 


God needs me. ® He needs my eyes to 
see ways to be helpful; He needs my 
lips to speak words of Truth; He needs 
my hands to do His deeds of kindness. 


With God's help, I am patient and un- 
derstanding. ® | do not look for or point 
out what is wrong. I think of what is 
right, and I help others see only the 
good. 


I believe that with God all things are 
possible. ® There is no good thing He 
will not do if we pray and have faith. 


Blessed are my eyes. ® My eyes are the 
windows of my mind. When my 
thoughts are pure, I see only what is 
good and kind and true. 


ua morning Mazey Monkey had done 
just as she pleased. She had chattered with- 
out stopping, and had grabbed and tripped 
and teased. The other monkeys tried to chat, 
but didn’t get a chance; she only chattered 
louder and ignored each warning glance. 

But nearby sat old Grandpa Grump; she 
knew he was the boss, and suddenly she 
realized that he was getting cross. ‘Be quiet 
for a while,” he growled. “I'd like to say 
a word. Listen when your elders speak. You 
should be seen, not heard—not even seen 
too often; you think too much of you. Re- 
member, Mazey, other monkeys live on this 
island, too. You talk so long that. others 
tire of listening to what you say, and we 
can’t hear the birds sing or the children 
laugh and play.” 

Mazey, who had stopped right in the 
middle of her chatter, sat still till Marko 
came along and whispered, ‘““What’s the mat- 
ter?” 

“Nothing,” Mazey said. She went inside 
her cave to pout, but no one seemed to miss 
her, so in no time she came out. “I miss 
the jungle,” Mazey thought. “I wish that 
I were free—that I could hunt for coconuts 
and swing from tree to tree.” She grabbed 
a swinging rope and climbed up to the high- 
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est bar. She looked about her, quite sur- 
prised that she could see so far. 

Nearby, she saw a lake and birds—some 
swam and some were still; one had an extra 
pocket underneath his big, long bill. “I wish 
I had a pocket that I could hide things in. 
I'd bring my lunch up here with me,” 
thought Mazey with a grin. 

Then, she saw behind some bars not very 
far away a strange, new sight that seemed 
to be a boy and girl at play. But when they 
turned around, she saw that each one had 
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a tail. ““They’re monkeys dressed in chil- 
dren’s clothes,” she thought. “One has a 
pail.” They sat down at a table, and they 
ate food with a spoon. “What kind of mon- 
key business is that? It must be noon,” 
thought Mazey as she watched them eat and 
heard the children laugh. Then, a little 
farther on, she saw a tall giraffe—and 
zebras, deer, and antelope. And Mazey 
thought, ‘““That’s queer. I missed the jungle; 
now, it seems they've brought the jungle 
here.” 

Then, suddenly, she heard a yowl; she 
trembled where she sat. She knew that only 
panthers ever made a noise like that. And 
forgetting he was in a cage and she inside 
a fence, she jumped ino the water with a 
splash that was immense. The monkeys all 
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came running—even Grandpa Grump—and 
as she swam toward the bank, one called out, 
“What a jump!” 

Mazey climbed out, wet but cool, and 
smiled at everyone, pretending she had 
jumped on purpose—just for fun. She looked 
at Grandpa Grump and thought, “I was both 
seen and heard.” But as she passed, he 
smiled at her and didn’t say a word. 

Then she heard the children laugh and 
shout, “Hurrah for you.” 

She thought, “I made them happy, and 
that makes me happy, too. Perhaps I chatter 
much too much and think too much of me, 
but from now on I'll try to be as thoughtful 
as can be. It’s true that in the jungle I was 
always free to roam, that any tree that I 
picked out could be my home sweet home. 
But here, I have a lot of fun, and I have 
safety, too. I’ve monkey friends and chil- 
dren friends and happy things to do. This 
island is a lovely place. I do not know who 
found it, but whoever did, I’m glad they 
built a fence around it.” 
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June 


BY JUDY HAWBLITZEL (12 years) 
Birmingham, Mich. 


The June bug sings up in a tree; 
The millers fly against the screen; 
The mosquitoes bite your arms and legs; 


And the lightning bugs let their lights gleam. 


The iris grows so big and tall; 

The lilacs smell fragrant and sweet; 
The daisies grow wild in a field; 
And the pansies wilt with the heat. 


The bees swarm on the clover; 

The butterflies glide in the air; 

The birds are singing up in the trees— 
June is everywhere! 


Make Someone Happy 


BY NIKKI COLE (12 years) 
Bellevue, Wash. 


Early in the morning, 
Early in the day, 

Make someone happy— 
Make someone gay. 

Make someone so. happy 
That they will say, 

"I am so happy; 
I am so gay; 

Pll make someone laugh 
By the close of the day.” 
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My Chipmunk 


BY DAVID CARLSON (9 years) 
Haworth, N. J. 


In the back yard, under the wall, 

Lives a chipmunk, ever so small. 

He’s full of mischief, and cute as can be; 
He gathers nuts, as you can see. 


He runs away when danger is near; 
Anything bigger gives him fear. 


Wee Wisdom 


BY JUDY JAY (9 years) 
Sanborn, N. Y. 


WEE WISDOM brings me gladness and joy; 
I love it, even better than a toy. 

I read the lovely stories and every rhyme 
’Til Mother calls, “Dear, it’s your bedtime.” 


Our Lord 


BY DON KONYNDYK (11 years) 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


When I go to bed at night, 

I pray to God, the Lord of light. 

I thank Him for His wondrous might 
And ask for help to do what's right. 


A kind and loving God is He, 
Who sent His Son to set us free. 
Our Savior paid the penalty 


So we may live eternally. 
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A Teen-ager’s Around! 


BY LINDA SHAW (9 years) 
Green Bay, Wis. 


While doing long division, 
Watching television— 
My mind gets all mixed up. 


At my feet an old dog lies. 
To be young still, she really tries. 
But she’s no pup. 


Teen-ager Bonnie comes dashing in- 
“Elvis Presley's about to begin!” . 
To get the channel she does try. 


So I leave the room, 
Leaving Bonnie to swoon 


Over Elvis! Good-by! 


Little Birds 


BY SHARON DARLEY (5 years) 
Grand Junction, Colo. 


I like the little birds; 
They are so bright and gay. 
When I go out to sing to them, 
They fly right away. 


Editor’s Note 


What to send us for these pages: Your own 
stories and poems. Please do not copy. 

When to send it: At least four months before 
the number it is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for November, send it now. 

How to prepare it: Write plainly. Give your 
name, address, and age. Inclose a note from 
a parent or teacher assuring us that the work 
is your own, not copied. Stories should not 
be longer than 200 words. 

Where to send it: Address your letter to Wee 
Wisdom Writers’ Guild, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 

Who can have his work published: Any reader 
under thirteen years of age who has not had 
his work published on these pages within a 
year. 

We regret that we cannot return unused con- 
tributions. 
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The Scared Sisters 


BY MARCELYN MAE KINCAID (10 years) 
Campbell, Calif. 


Two small girls went to bed one night, 
Woke up later filled with fright, 

Got out of bed, stole down the hall, 
Clinging to each other, trying not to bawl. 


Father and mother were sound asleep; 

They woke up quickly when they heard the 
girls weep, 

Soothed with love the imagined fears, 

Then helped the sisters dry their tears. 


The two small girls went back to bed 

With the words of comfort in their heads. 

They were given a kiss from father and 
mother, 

But—the sisters slept with each other! 


Jocko, a Bad Monkey 


BY LAWRENCE EARLE (6 years) 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Once there was a little monkey named 
Jocko. Jocko went out to play. Jocko sneaked 
into Mr. Elephant’s cage. He threw Mr. Ele- 
phant’s hay into the bushes. 

Mr. Elephant saw him and scolded him. 
Jocko’s mother came to visit Mr. Elephant. 
“You bad monkey! You will have to go to 
bed,” Jocko’s mother said. “If you will be 
good, I'll not make you go to bed.” 

Jocko said, “Yes, Mother, I will be good.” 

Jocko went out to play again. Jocko ate 
some of Mr. Elephant’s hay. Then Jocko re- 
membered that he had done wrong. He ran 
and told his mother. She said that he was a 
good monkey to tell her. “You are honest,” 
she said. “I will reward you with something 
good.” 

Jocko thought that honesty was the best 


policy. 
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Designed by Barbara Oien 
(12 years) 
Redrawn for reproduction by Dorothy Wagstaff 


If you are under 13 years of age, you may submit your drawing of a doll and its 
wardrobe. A letter from a parent or teacher stating that your work is original must 
accompany your drawing. 
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= MORNING very early the doorbell 
rang. Linda was still in bed. She jumped out 
of bed to see who it could be. She heard 
her mother say, “I'll be right over to help 
you, Mrs. Alexander.” 

All the neighbors called for Linda’s 
mother when they needed help. All the 
neighbors loved her. Linda was very proud 
of her mother. 

When her mother saw Linda standing by 
the door, she said, “Little Peter Alexander 
has cut his foot. It is bleeding quite badly. 
I must run right over.” 

“Oh, yes, Mother,” Linda said, “go quick- 
ly. Dear little Peter! You can help him.” 

Her mother said, “Get dressed right away, 
honey, and let’s run.” 

“You go. Don’t worry about me,” Linda 
said. “I’m eight years old. I’m a big girl. 
Pll stay by myself.” And she kissed her 
mother good-by. She opened the door, and 
her mother ran down the steps and waved 
good-by. 

When she was gone, the house seemed 
funny and empty. Linda did not like it. She 
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had never been alone before. She felt like 
crying. She was afraid. 

She got dressed and went outside. She 
sat under the big shade tree. There were 
blue flowers growing under the tree. The 
bees were buzzing around the flowers. They 
were very busy. They sounded happy. Linda 
said, “Good morning, little bees. I think 
you are very smart. You know how to get 
honey out of the blue flowers.” 

The bees hummed. They seemed to say, 
“God made us so. God made us so.” 

Then Linda noticed a baby bird, sitting 
among the blue flowers. She sat very quietly, 
watching the little bird. She saw the mother 
bird fly down with a bug in her beak. The 
baby bird opened his mouth very wide. The 
mother dropped the bug right into his 
mouth. It looked so funny that Linda almost 
laughed out loud. But she did not laugh. 
She said very politely, “Good morning, 
mamma bird. I think you are very smart. 
You know just how to feed your baby.” 

The bird began to sing. She seemed to 
sing, “God made me so. God made me so.” 
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Linda sat and looked at the bird. She 
looked at the tree. There was a spider web 
between two branches of the big tree. The 
web looked like lace. It was made like a 
real pattern. The sun shone on it. It was very 
pretty. The spider sat and rested. 

Linda said, “Good morning, Mr. Spider. 
I think you are very smart. You have made 
such a beautiful web. How did you ever 
learn to do it?” 

Then she knew the answer. She — it 
before the little spider said it. God made him 
so. God made him so. 

Linda was no longer afraid. She did not 
feel like crying any more. She felt like sing- 
ing. 

She knew that Mother was able to help 
little Peter because God had made her so. 
God had made her so. 

She had learned a wonderful secret. She 
had learned that God makes and takes care 
of everything. She knew that He would al- 
ways be with her and take care of her, and 
she has never been afraid or felt alone since. 
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The Discovery 


(Continued from page 17) 


Kathy suddenly was not afraid of Mari- 
anne Carter. She said, “I am enjoying my- 
self. This is a lot of fun. Every bag or box 
I open is a surprise package. Look here— 
report cards!” She made a fan of the cards 
in her hand and held them up. “Come on, 
Marianne. Be a scullery maid, too, and see 
how much fun it is.” 


The two girls looked at each other for a 
minute. Then Marianne said, “O.K., move 
over. You tell me what to save, and let me 
arrange the shelf.” 


Kathy squirmed out of the way, and 
Marianne sat down on the porch floor, with 
no regard for her skirt. She took the cards 
from Kathy and looked them over. “‘Not so 
hot in arithmetic, were you?” 


“No,” Kathy answered with a smile, “but 
look at those grades in deportment—a little 
angel if there ever was one.” 
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Marianne said honestly, “My grades in 
deportment were low last year. Miss Trimble 
said I was poor in co-operation.” 

The cupboard was finished all too soon. 
Marianne looked admiringly at the shelf she 
had just finished arranging. A sudden sur- 
prised look came over her face. “You know 
something, Kathy,” she said as though she 
had made a big discovery. “It has been a lot 
of fun! Just like you said! I guess it must be 
the things we do that make us happy in- 
stead of the things we have.” 

She paused as though thinking through a 
problem. Then she added, ““And maybe, the 
more we learn to do the happier we are.” 


A Friendship That Saved 
a Life 


(Continued from page 19) 


His escape would be a race against time, a 
race against death, but he was not afraid. 
God had saved him from lions, bears, a 
giant, and the Philistines. God would pro- 
tect him now. 

When Saul heard about the trick that had 
been played on him, he was very angry. 
Hatred burned in him like a wildfire. It 
shut out the still, small voice that would 
have told him that outbursts of temper and 
violence never solve anything. Saul sent 
messengers out to bring David back. 

For a time David took refuge with Sam- 
uel, the prophet who had annointed him as 
future king of Israel. Finally, puzzled by 
Saul’s hatred, David sought out Jonathan 
and asked him, ‘““What have I done? What 
is my guilt?” 

Jonathan thought his father no longer 
plotted against his friend, but David in- 
sisted, “As the Lord lives, there is only a 
step between me and death.” 
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Then, Jonathan, who was truly loving and 
loyal, said, ‘““Whatever you say, I will do 
for you.” 

Once more the friends swore undying 
loyalty to each other. Then they worked out 
a plan. On the third day David was to hide 
near a certain stone in the field where the 
two young men were talking. Jonathan was 
to pretend to be doing target practice. He 
would shoot three arrows to the side of 
the stone. “Then,” said Jonathan, “I will 
send a lad to look for them. If I say to the 
lad, ‘Look, the arrows are on this side of 
you,’ then you are to come, for there is no 
danger. But if I say to the youth, ‘Look, 
the arrows are beyond you,’ then go.” 

On the third day David hid himself ac- 
cording to plan. Suddenly, he heard voices. 
Then, in a moment an arrow pinged against 
the rock. What David did not know was that 
when Jonathan had defended David and 
praised his courage and godliness, Saul had 
cast a spear at Jonathan. David now heard 
a second ping, and a third. Then Jonathan 
called out, “Is not the arrow beyond you?” 

David knew he must flee, but he waited 
until Jonathan said to the lad, “Go, and 
carry the arrows to the city.” 

As soon as the lad had gone, David came 
from his hiding place. Distressed and horri- 
fied by his father’s conduct, Jonathan burst 
into tears. Too choked by sorrow to speak to 
him, David embraced him lovingly. 

Knowing there was no time to lose, Jona- 
than said, “Go in peace. The Lord shall be 
between you and me forever.” 

David knew that the path before him was 
full of danger, but he also knew that when 
we say, ‘“O God, in Thee do I put my trust,” 
and mean it, we are protected. David went 
forth, knowing that his greatest security 
would be the all-powerful shield of God’s 
love. 
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Dear Boys and Girls: 

We remember that we live in a world 
formed by our thoughts, words, and actions. 
Each day we remember to let God help us 
think, say, and do only that which is loving, 
truthful, kind, cheerful, encouraging, and 
helpful. Then we are happy in the world we 
create. 


Good words work like magic. Through 
the use of good words, we can bring new 
and good conditions into our lives. Through 
the use of good words, we can change un- 
happy conditions that we have caused 
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through our careless thinking and speaking. 

Through the use of good words, we help 
others to use the good words. In this way we 
set up a chain reaction of good. 

If you are not already a member of the 
Good Words Booster Club and would like 
to become a member, we invite you to do 
so. Write to Barbara Benson, WEE WisDoM, 
Lee’s Summit, Missouri, and ask for an ap- 
plication form. 

Joyfully and lovingly, 
BARBARA BENSON, Secretary. 


Dear Barbara: 1 am trying to be a good Boost- 
er. Today I washed the dishes and made my 
bed. And I keep the pledge. If something 
goes wrong, I try to remember The Prayer 
of Faith. —CHARLES 


= We send you our love and blessings, 
Charles, as you express your good thoughts 
in kind, loving, and helpful deeds. It is easy 
to do the right thing when we remember 
that God is our help in all that we do. 


Dear Barbara: About two months ago both 
of my music teachers began to do other work 
and no longer were able to give lessons. I 
wanted to take piano lessons very much, and 
I prayed to God about it. 

Last Saturday a lady asked me if I wanted 
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to take piano lessons, and I did begin to take 

lessons from her. Now, I know that praying 

really helps, and I shall try to pray always. 
—KATHIE 


= You will remember, Kathie, that Jesus told 
us to pray without ceasing. Through our 
prayers we keep tuned to God so that God 
can send us the good He wants us to have 
at all times. 


Dear Barbara: 1 have been so busy that I 
have not written for a long time. But I have 
tried to live up to the club pledge. I know 
The Prayer of Faith, and it helped me in a 
spelling test. It was soon to be my turn, and 
I was sort of scared. So I said, “God is my 
help in every need,” three times. And when 
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my turn came, I knew how to spell the word 
correctly, The same thing happened a few 
days later in an arithmetic test. I read my 
Bible and pray every night. —VICKI 


= Thank you, Vicki, for sharing your story 
with us. God was able to help you because 
you had already done your part each day by 
studying your spelling and arithmetic les- 
sons. Then, in the tests, as you turned your 
thoughts to God by repeating part of The 
Prayer of Faith, God set you free from fear, 
and you were able to remember perfectly all 
that you had learned. 


Dear Barbara: My dad was in the hospital 
with trouble with his back. When I would 
say my prayers, I would ask God to help him 
get well. He got out of the hospital and has 
started back to work. So my prayer was an- 
swered. —MICKEY 


" God wants each of us to be strong and 
healthy. Isn’t it wonderful to know that He 
hears and answers our every prayer! We, 
too, are thanking God for your father’s good 
health. 


Dear Barbara: 1 am glad that I am a member 
of the Good Words Booster Club. I love 
our club pledge. 

Last Sunday my brothers and I went to a 
very good place to look for shells. A storm 
came up, and it became cold. We were very 
cold, but I knew that The Prayer of Faith 
would help. So I said the prayer, and it did 
help. Praying really helps. —PATRICIA 


« Yes, Patricia, prayer is the way we let God 
help us. It is only when we turn our thoughts 
to God in prayer that He is able to help us 
in the way best suited to our highest good. 
Our turning to God in faith makes a bridge 
across which comes the good that God wants 
us to have, 
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Dear Barbara: The other day in school I had 
trouble with a problem in arithmetic. I was 
unhappy and angry about it. Then I remem- 
bered The Prayer of Faith, Almost before I 
knew it, I got the problem worked out right. 

—SUSIE 


= When we think angry thoughts, Susie, we 
are shutting God out of our mind, But when 
we turn to God in prayer, we are letting God 
work in our mind and heart to help us do 
any good thing. Thank you, for sharing with 
us how you proved that the prayer way is the 
right way. 


PEN PALS 


This column gives our readers (under 13 
years of age) an opportunity to know one 
another better. Among the names printed 
here we hope you will find the pen pal you 
have been looking for. We especially invite 
our foreign readers to send in their names. 


Lee Johnson (8), Saunders Settlement Rd., Rte. 2, 
Lewiston, N.Y.; Dorothy Ann Miller (8), 926 
Canton Street, San Antonio, Tex.; Eileen Karl (9), 
501 South Broadway, New Ulm, Minn.; Tony A. 
G. Mathes (9), Box 861, Big Timber, Mont.; 
Patty Dolan (10), 11309 East 49th, Kansas City 
33, Mo.; Philip Sawyer (10), Star Rte., Box 316, 
Crescent City, Calif.; Ruth Sweeney (10), 811 
Ninth Avenue, Sibley, Iowa; Robin Martick (10), 
Wharepapa, North Auckland, New Zealand; Bill 
Coombs (11), McCurdy School, Santa Cruz, N. 
Mex.; Barbara Lowell (11), 907 Ridge Lane, Ap- 
pleton, Wis.; Doris Carter (11), Rte. 2, Albion, 
Pa.; Sandra Henderson (11), 160 N. Kootenay 
St., Vancouver 6, B.C., Canada; Eileen McLachlan 
(11), Stone Haven, Basseterre, St. Kitts, British 
West Indies; William Murphy (12), 11103 S. 
Mariposa Ave., Los Angeles 44, Calif,; Lucy Lare 
(12), Rte. 1, Andes, N.Y.; Anita Stambaugh 
(12), 421 S.W. Avenue, Bethany, Okla.; Barrie 
Thorsteinson (12), Box 426, Oliver, B.C., Canada; 
Susan Stant (12), 110 Mariners Road, Crisfield, 
Md. 
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By Lawrent Lee 


Copyright 1957 by Erma and Vera Waltuer 


= MORRIS sat with the other Spartans 
at the table in the Roost and scowled down 
at the sling on his left arm. He had been 
unhappy before he got to the shed they used 
as a clubhouse. Now, he was rebellious, too. 
His friends were making things harder for 
him! 

He glanced at the faces around the table, 
and defiance burned in him. The other Spar- 
tans did not know what they were talking 
about when they said he should not drop 
out of the marbles tournament. 

He liked to play marbles, and he liked to 
play his violin. He was good at both; but, 
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because he had sprained his wrist, he was 
having to keep his arm in a sling for a 
while. His father had said, “The injury’s 
not serious, Son. But when a fellow plays 
the violin as well as you do, he can’t risk 
getting a stiff arm. So keep weight off your 
wrist, and don’t get jostled.” 

“I can’t play in the tournament,” Kegs 
repeated, and he closed his lips in a straight, 
hard line. 

He had said those words four times, 
and his friends looked discouraged. Bob 
shrugged, as if he thought trying to change 
Kegs’ mind was a hopeless task. Chink gave 
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a snort of despair. Coralee’s smile was plead- 
ing. 

“You don’t play marbles with your left 
hand,” Coralee insisted, ‘‘and this tourna- 
ment means a lot to you.” 

“OF course it does,” Kegs agreed impa- 
tiently. “I’ve practiced for it a lot. But 
when I try to shoot, all this stuff on my left 
arm pulls me off balance, and I miss by a 
mile!” 

“You can get used to it,” Andy argued. 
“You made the county tournament last year, 
and this year you might make the state if 
you don’t give up and quit.” 

Before Kegs could answer, “Not a 
chance,” David said, “Even if you lose, 
you'll have fun. And if you do win, we 
Spartans’ll bask in your glory. Don’t for- 
get you’re our club’s only entry.” 

Kegs’ scowl deepened. David knew what 
to say to make any Spartan do his best, but 
the thought of being beaten by a poorer 
player before a crowd of people who could 
jeer as well as cheer was not a welcome 
one. 

Red was drumming his fingers on the table 
in thoughtful rhythm. 

“Kegs,” he said, “if you weren’t such a 
dandy player, I'd say to skip this year. But 
you really are good, and just being in a 
tournament is worth a lot. Win or lose, 
you'll get the hang of things. When you 
do get to the state contest, the routine won’t 
be so strange and exciting. You can put your 
whole mind on your game. So I say stay 
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THE BAD WORD 


in and do the best you can. You might win 
in spite of that wrist!” 

Kegs listened to him, for Red was the 
best athlete of them all, and his advice was 
always good. Still, the weight of the splint, 
cotton, bandages, and sling made Kegs’ left 
side so heavy and awkward that he was sure 
he would play a poor game. 

“You make me feel like the hen whose 
owner came into the hen house with an 
ostrich egg and told her to keep her eyes 


Zip was a hard player to beat, even when he 
played fair. 
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Table Blessing 


By Florence Gresham 


Father, bless 

The food | eat, 
That it my body’s 
Needs may meet. 


on it and try her best to lay one like it! No 
barnyard hen can lay an egg as big as an 
ostrich egg, and I can’t win the tournament 
if I have to change my whole style of play- 
ing.” 

Coralee said, “You can’t if you keep tell- 
ing yourself you can’t.” 

Bob broke in impulsively, “School’s out 
for summer vacation, and practicing your 
music’s out as long as your arm is in that 
sling. So you'll have a lot of time to play 
marbles; and even if we Spartans are not 
in your class, we'll give you plenty of prac- 
tice.” 

“We will!” Red promised. “We'll take 
you on one after another till you get used 
to that sling.” 

Kegs wanted to tell them to “go climb 
a tree” and forget him and the tournament; 
but he knew he could not forget how much 
he wanted to win and how hard he had 
practiced indoors and out, summer and 
winter. Besides, he knew that he had to try 
to do his best, or his friends would believe 
he was a quitter. 

Grumbling, he followed Red out into the 
sunshine. 

His practice with Red discouraged him 
more. The next morning, he played Andy 
till both boys were tired. They stretched 
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out on the grass and stared into the shifting 
green of the tree above them. 

Kegs said crossly, “Just you remember, 
Andy Van Orden, if I make a fool of my- 
self, it’s the Spartans’ fault.” 

Andy stretched lazily and drawled, “It’s 
better to try and lose than never to try at 
all. And you're getting better.” 

“The tournament begins day after tomor- 
row,” Kegs reminded him. “And I'd say 
I’m awful.” 

The first round of games made Kegs feel 
that he was right and that he could not 
possibly win the tournament. He drew Shoog 
Sanders, who boasted a great deal and 
thought himself a much better player than 
he was. In the end, Kegs beat him; but 
the score was too close for comfort, and it 
was plain that the weight on Kegs’ left side 
was a handicap. 

The second round, he played Charley 
Brewer. That game was even harder, for 
Charley was a good player, though he 
needed more practice than he could get. 
Charley had chores to do, and he had to take 
any odd job that came his way so that he 
could earn money for books and supplies to 
keep himself in school; but he did not com- 
plain. He did the best he could whether he 
won or lost. That day, when Kegs won, 
Charley said, flushed and earnest, “You're a 
lot better player than I am, boy. I hope you 
win in the finals. But Zip Holiday’s headed 
that way, and you know him!” 

Each day, Kegs’ game was improving, 
and he did reach the finals. All the Spar- 
tans were uneasy when they found out he 
was to play Zip Holiday for the champion- 
ship. Zip and his friends Shoog and Joe 
always took any advantage they could, and 
sometimes they cheated. Kegs was glad 
when Andy told him that the other Spar- 
tans would watch Shoog and Joe and would 
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try to keep them from spoiling the game. 
Still, when the crowd began to gather, Joe 
tried several times to shove against Kegs’ 
injured arm. 

Once, Shoog stumbled and fell heavily 
against Kegs. Kegs fell, but he managed to 
turn as he fell and save his left arm from 
hitting the ground. Still, Shoog’s attack 
started the old whisper within Kegs. “I can’t. 
I know I can’t. I can’t.” 

He was quivering with the fear of failing 
there before so many people when a police- 
man appeared with a big coil of rope over 
his arm and began roping the crowd away 
from the players. Still, the chant rose in 
Kegs so loud that it brought back the words 
Coralee had said days ago, “You can’t if 
you keep telling yourself you can’t.” 

Kegs gulped miserably. He knew he 
should be telling himself, “I can! I can!” 
Just saying those words seemed to quiet his 
quivering, but they would not come. “I 
can’t,” he repeated helplessly. “I know I 
can’t.” 

The policeman finished the rope barrier 
and took a position behind Zip. Kegs saw 
relief on the faces of the Spartans on the 
other side of the rope and disappointment 
on Shoog’s and Joe’s, but he was still nerv- 
ous. Zip was a hard player to beat, even 
when he played fair, as he would probably 
do now with a policeman watching the 
game. 

Kegs thrust an uneasy hand into his 
pocket, and his fingers found the cool, 
smooth agate, his favorite taw. The touch 
was good. It was as though his agate beauty 
was telling him, “We can win! We can! 
Together we can win. We can win!” 

Zip knelt to take the first shot. Kegs fol- 
lowed, his taw snugged confidently against 
his thumb. Behind him, the Spartans cheered. 

(Please turn to page 41) 
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Aind chews it up. 


COLORING WORDS 


BY IDA M. PARDUE 


Did you know that if you color some words 
they change their meaning? 

Suppose you write the word “cross” with 
a red crayon. What does it say? Why, red 
cross, of course! 

Can you use the right color to give each 
of these words the meaning suggested? 

1. heart -a medal for wounded soldiers 


2. winter - kind of flavoring 

3. board -what you write on with chalk 
4. ade -a tasty fruit drink 

5. cap _—— -a railroad station porter 

6. E - goblin 

7. skin -another word for Indian 

8. bird = - young campfire girl 

9. hound - kind of dog 
10. jacket -a wasp 


CAN YOU GUESS THESE FISH? 


BY JEAN CONDER SOULE 


1. What fish might be found in the sky? 

2. What fish might be found in the stable? 

3. What fish might be in a sandwich? 

4. What fish might make a good soldier? 

5. What fish might be found in a bird’s 
cage? 

6. What fish might purr? 

7. What fish might rise in the east? 

8. What fish might bark at you? 

9. What fish might be found on a boat? 

0. What fish might be found on a shoe? 


Answers on Page 39 


MR. REED’S VEGETABLE 
GARDEN 


BY RUTH DANA PEDERSEN 


Our neighbor, jolly Mr. Reed, 

Decided to plant his garden seed; 

And just to make his task a game, 

He scrambled every single name. 

Upon the signs that marked each kind, 

Just mixed-up letters you would find. 

If you will rearrange the letters below, 
You will find the vegetables that should 


grow. 
1. nebas. 5. spae. 
2. racrsto. 6. oonnsi. 
3. esetb. 7. tatmeoso. 
4. leecttu. 8. necro. 
FLOWER ZOO 


BY ADELAIDE PARKER 


How many animals, insects, and birds can 
you find hidden inside the following names 
of flowers? 
1. Foxglove 
Cowslip 
Chinese Lantern 
Butterfly Weed 
Harebell 
Ageratum 
Phlox 
Salpiglossis 
Hibiscus 
Larkspur 
Sea Lavender 
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MIXED PROVERBS 


BY CHARLOTTE RADFORD 


The printer dropped the type for these sen- 
tences. In picking it up, he accidently mixed 
it up. Can you help him by rearranging the 
words to correct the sayings? 
1. Haste is the best policy. 
2. A rolling stone gathers two in the bush. 
3. People who live in glass houses flock 
together. 
4, Penny wise is golden. 
5. A stitch in time makes waste. 
6. A bird in the hand is worth pound 
foolish. 
7. Silence makes perfect. 
8. Birds of a feather shouldn’t throw 
stones. 
9. Honesty no moss. 
10. Practice saves nine. 


TWO PARTS MAKE A THING 
OF BEAUTY 


BY LOIS SNELLING 


My first part’s something damp and cool— 
A lot of it will make a pool; 

My second part is useful when 

You play upon the violin. 

My whole is lovely as can be— 

Bright colors in it you will see. 


WHAT AM I? 


BY LILLIE M. JORDAN 


I live in Arctic countries, 
For I like the frosty air; 
And I enjoy the snow and ice, 
For I'm a ----- ---- . 


DROP ONE 


BY DORIS LITTERLY 


The first word in this group has six letters. 
After you figure out the first word, drop a 
letter and rearrange the other five letters to 
form the second word. Then drop a letter 
and rearrange the rest to make the third 
word. Drop another letter and rearrange the 
remaining three to form the last word. 

A comrade 
Eating car on a train - -- == 
To be carried in a vehicle 

Anger 


WHAT AM I? 


BY DOROTHY M. MEAD 


I wear a pointed bonnet, 
Tied beneath my chin; 
When I screech and scream, ‘“Thief! Thief!” 
I make a fearful din. 
What am I? 
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TOTEM-POLE BANK 


BY VIRGINIA APPELT 


Hine is a totem-pole bank you can make 
to hold those pennies you are saving. You 
will need a cardboard roll (like that in a roll 
of paper towels) about 5 inches long, a 
small square of cardboard, some newspaper, 
and paste. You can use either wallpaper 
paste or thin flour-and-water paste. 

First, cut a hole in the square as large 
as a half dollar. Then attach the cardboard 
roll to the cardboard square. This is done 
by dipping strips of newspaper into the paste 
and putting the strips on the side of the roll 
and down onto the base (Fig. 1). 

Cover the top of the cardboard roll with 
paper strips in the same way (Fig. 1). Mold 
little faces from crumpled paste-soaked 
pieces of newspaper (Fig. 2). Then cover 
the hole in the bottom with a piece of paper 
taped on with adhesive or cellophane tape. 
This can be removed to take the coins out. 

When both the cardboard roll and the 
faces are dry, attach the faces to the roll 


with strips of newspaper dipped in paste 
(Fig. 3). 

Cut a slit for coins at the top; then paint 
and shellac your bank. You can make your 
faces stand out by painting them bright 
colors. 
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A COLORFUL MAP 
BY RUTH BEESON 


Wourn'r it be fun to make a map of 
your own neighborhood, the neighborhood 
around your school, or of your farm? 

First, make an outline of the neighbor- 
hood or the farm. Take your: outline with 
you and walk around the area, marking the 


‘important places, buildings, or objects you 


would like to show on your map. On your 
finished map use symbols to represent these 
items. Draw your map on a large piece of 
paper and color it with crayons or water 
colors. 
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BY M. MABLE LUNZ 


an OFF one row of hollows from an egg 
box. Turn the row upside down and paint 
it a bright color. 

Fold a six-inch pipe cleaner in half, leav- 
ing a loop at the top, and twist the ends 
together just under the loop. In the top of 
each hollow make a hole just large enough 
to stick the ends of the pipe cleaner through, 
leaving the loop on top of the hollow. 

Cut pictures of girls’ heads from maga- 


DANCING DOLLS 


zines or used greeting cards or valentines 
and paste one on each loop. 

Cut pieces of pipe cleaner four inches 
long for arms. Center the pipe cleaner just 
under the head and twist it. Turn in the 
ends a little for hands. 

Make tiny ribbon bows and slip the doll’s 
arms through the loops of the bows. 

Hook the hands together. Now, you have 
a row of dancing dolls! 


Answers to Puzzles 


Coloring Words 

1. Purple heart. 2. Wintergreen. 3. Blackboard. 
4. Orangeade. 5. Redcap. 6. Brownie (brown E). 
7. Redskin. 8. Bluebird. 9. Greyhound. 10. Yellow 
jacket. 


Can You Guess These Fish? 

1. Starfish. 2, Sea horse. 3. Jellyfish. 4. Sword- 
fish. 5. Perch. 6. Catfish. 7. Sunfish. 8. Dogfish. 
9. Sailfish. 10. Sole. 


Mr. Reed’s Vegetable Garden 
1. Beans. 2. Carrots. 3. Beets. 4. Lettuce. 5 Peas. 
6. Onions. 7. Tomatoes. 8. Corn. 


Flower Zoo 


1. Fox. 2. Cow. 3. Ant. 4. Fly. 5. Hare. 6. Rat. 
7. Ox. 8. Pig. 9. Ibis. 10. Lark. 11. Seal. 
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Mixed Proverbs 

1. Haste makes waste. 2. A rolling stone gathers 
no moss. 3. People who live in glass houses 
shouldn’t throw stones. 4. Penny wise, pound 
foolish. 5. A stitch in time saves nine. 6. A bird 
in the hand is worth two in the bush. 7. Silence 
is golden. 8. Birds of a feather flock together. 
9. Honesty is the best policy. 10. Practice makes 
perfect. 


Two Parts Make a Thing of Beauty 


Rainbow. 


What Am 1? 


Polar Bear. 


Drop One 
Friend. Diner. Ride. Ire. 


What Am I? 
A blue jay. 
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BY JOANNE ALTON RIORDAN 


PINEAPPLE-LIME MOLDS 


N ow that vacation time is here, you'll have 
lots of time to try new recipes. If you wash 
your utensils and put them away when you're 
finished with them, Mother will be glad to 
have you help her. 

This salad is very refreshing on a warm 
summer evening. 


Pineapple-Lime Molds 


2 pkgs. lime-flavored 1 cup sour cream 
gelatin 1 No. 2 can crushed 
2 cups hot water pineapple 


Dissolve gelatin in hot water. Place in the 
refrigerator until gelatin begins to get solid. 
Stir in one cup of sour cream. Add undrained 
pineapple and mix well. 

Pour into eight individual molds and chill 
until firm. 

To serve, dip each mold quickly into bowl 
of hot water, turn it upside down on a lettuce 
leaf, and shake gently. The salad will loosen 
and come free. 

You may put a maraschino cherry on top 
if you like. 

If there are only four persons in your 
family, cut the recipe in half. 
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Crooked-Street Club 


(Continued from page 9) 


prove what we've done.” 
Bill turned away, heartsick. 


Early the next morning the officers of the 
dump, dressed in their best clothes, started 
to the mayor’s office. Halfway down the 
block, a boy came racing toward them, wav- 
ing a paper and yelling. 

“Your pictures are in the paper! On the 
front page!” He held the paper in front of 
them, and Bill felt his heart sink. Tuffy 
groaned. Across the front in big black letters 
were the words: 


The Crooked-Street Club Elects New Of- 
ficers 


By Tony Metz 


Underneath were pictures of the officers 
and the clubhouse and the garden! There 
was even a picture of the dump that had 
been taken years before. It showed the con- 
trast between the dump then and now. 

“Read it out loud,” the boy urged. 

Bill’s voice shook as he read all about the 
things they had done—how everyone on 
Crooked Street had worked to turn the old 
dump into a beauty spot. 

And then Bill could hardly believe his 
eyes as he read: 

“Last night the city council voted unani- 
mously to leave the control of the city dump 
on Crooked Street in the hands of the new 
manager, Bill MacGregor, and his friends 
Tuffy, Stubby, and Kathy, who are so capably 
directing it now. 

The Mayor.” 


For a minute they could not speak; then 
Tuffy and Stubby turned handsprings, and 
Kathy laughed and cried all at once. 
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“We can keep the dump! We don’t have 
to go to see the mayor!” 

“Oh, yes, we do!” Bill said, grinning all 
over his freckled face—a great peace filling 
his heart. “We have to thank him for letting 
us keep our beauty spot.” 


The Bad Word 


(Continued from page 35) 


He tilted his body a little to the right to 
balance the added weight on his left side. 
His taw shot toward its mark, straight and 
true. The small crash of the marbles was 
music in his ears, and he forgot the drag 
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of the splint. Smoothly and naturally, he 
settled into his game, making shot after 
shot with his old skill. Long before the game 
was over, there was no doubt that he would 
win. 

When the judges announced that he was 
the champion, the crowd surged around him, 
cheering; and closest of all were his friends, 
the Spartans. 

“You beat Zip by a mile,” Red declared 
happily. “That wrist of yours wasn’t too 
much of a handicap.” 

Kegs nodded. ‘My wrist wasn’t,” he said 
with a smile. “But something else was. 
‘Can't’ is a really bad word! I never got 
anywhere till I used ‘can’ instead.” 
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THE BAT IS A SLEEPYHEAD 


BY ISABEL WILLIAMS 


A BAT sleeps all day and most of the night. 
Twenty hours of the twenty four, he is 
hanging by his toes, fast asleep, for upside- 
down sleeping is the most comfortable for a 
bat. 

More than that, many bats sleep through 
the autumn and winter and only wake up in 
the warm springtime. So, you might say they 
spend most of their lives asleep. 


When a bat is not sleeping, he is a perfect 
whirl of activity. He is zooming and diving, 
looping and twisting. He is hungry and full 
of pep. He is fond of insects, especially mos- 
quitoes and gnats. He catches and eats them 
as he flies. He may catch an insect in his 
open mouth, or he may catch a few tasty 
morsels with his tail. He clasps these against 
his body until he has time to eat them. 


Bats in the zoo make a terrible uproar 
when they wake up at night. There are argu- 
ments and fights about favorite “hanging- 
up” places and all kinds of acrobatic antics. 


A bat is wicked looking, and he is not the 
cleanest creature in the world; but he does 
not want to become tangled in your hair, as 
some persons think; he is frightened when 
he finds himself inside a house, being chased 
by a broom-waving human. He has to alight 


end WEE WISDOM | 
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some place, and occasionally, it is upon a 
person's head, but not often. 

Bats are creatures of the night. They are 
just about the champion sleepers of the ani- 
mal kingdom. 


Willie: Pa sent me for a piece of rope like 
this. 

Hardware Dealer. How much does he 
want ? 

Willie: Just enough to reach from the goat 
to the fence. 
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EXCITING NEW SERIAL BEGINS IN JULY 


“When Robin Clay first saw the huge white dog running 
across the knoll, he thought he was seeing a ghost. Sitting 
in the back of the covered wagon that made up part of the 
westbound train, listening to the rain pound on the heavy 
canvas cover, he rubbed his eyes and looked again. Sure 
enough, there was the dog! And the next instant he saw 
another shadowy figure dodging from bush to bush, hunkered 
down, as though trying to keep hidden.” 

This is the beginning of the new serial, “Wild River 
Crossing,” by Alma Robison Higbee (who also wrote the 
popular serial “Log Creek Landing”). The first part of this 
new serial, “The White Dog,” appears next month, and you 
will not want to miss one exciting word of it. 


There are many more stories and features in the July 
WEE WISDOM, including: “Owners of the Mountaintops,” 
by Mary Burleigh—Mike and his friends Ralph and Steve 
have two days to spend camping in the mountains. They 
hope to climb Wildcat Peak. “Lisa and Prince,” by Marion 
Ulimark—about Josie and David and their German cousin, 
Lisa. “David Promised,” by Lawrent Lee—the Spartan story. 
“How David Became King,” by Aylesa Forsee—the Bible 
story. 

Remember, WEE WISDOM makes a wonderful gift for 
any boy or girl—only $2 a year. 
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THE PRAYER OF FAITH 


(Adapted ) 


God is my help in every I now am wise, I now am_ God is my health, I can’t be 
need; true, sick; 

God does my every hunger Patient, kind, and loving, God is my strength, unfail- 
feed; too. ing, quick; 


God dwells within me, AllthingsIam,cando,and God is my all, I know no 
guides my way be, fear, 

Through every moment, Through Christ, the Truth Since God and love and 
night and day. that is in me. Truth are here. 

—Hannah More Kohaus. 
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Now that your older brothers and sisters are out of ; : 
school, they will have more time to read their You maga- 
zine, the teen-ager’s best friend. You presents stories and : 
features that help them solve problems that come up as J 
they are growing into young men and young women. Here § ; 
are some of the features they will be reading in You this § 
month, while you are reading this copy of WEE WISDOM: 7m 

“But You're So Young!” by Janet Hall. June is the tradi- 7m 
tional month for weddings, and this story tells about Connie J 
and Bill, who are eager to get married as soon as Bill J 
graduates from high school. _ 

Bill had planned to go to college, but he is willing to 9 : 
- give up his plans and get a job. Connie has another year 
before finishing high school, but she feels that high school 
is unimportant since she is only going to be a housewife. 
“But you’re so young!” both of their parents exclaim when J 
Bill and Connie tell them of their plans. } 

The fourth chapter of The Story of Unity, entitled “The 
Founding of Unity,” also appears in the June issue, along 
with many other interesting and exciting features. 

If you know any teen-age boys or girls who do not re- J : 
ceive You magazine, why not call their attention to these § 
stories? And if they would like a free copy of You, just | 
have them write to You magazine, Lee’s Summit, Missouri, 
and ask for it. You, as you know, is $1 a year. 
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